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Introduction 

There is an increasing recognition that place matters and is linked to the health and well-being of its 
people. The pathway to good health is not only about access to health care but is also about access to 
fresh food, a safe and clean built environment, and quality education and employment opportunities. 
And the pathway to educational success is not only about access to quality education but is also about 
having a healthy home, living in a safe neighborhood, and breathing clean air. 

These new understandings are bringing together people across disciplines and sectors to focus on more 
comprehensive and integrated approaches to improving the plight of the nation's distressed places. The 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) Promise Zone Initiative represents such an 
effort. It recognizes that high-poverty communities require local partnerships and multi-pronged 
strategies to address economic vitality, affordable housing, education, and public safety. 

This research brief is intended to provide a set of metrics for the Promise Zone Initiative that reflect the 
housing and employment needs of the nation's dense, urban centers. We do so by using the example of 
the proposed South Los Angeles Transit Empowerment Zone (SLATE-Z), which is representative of other 
urban neighborhoods that are undergoing urban revitalization after several decades of disinvestment 
and economic distress. 

This brief is organized as follows: We begin with a brief overview of the place, discuss rent burden and 
working poverty as metrics that capture the problems of housing and employment, and conclude with 
our observations about the diverse community of stakeholders in South Los Angeles that make this a 
ripe opportunity. We draw from our own analysis of U.S. Census data and recent literature on 
employment and housing trends. 

South Los Angeles 

The South Los Angeles Transit Empowerment Zone (SLATE-Z) is located within historic South Central Los 
Angeles. It was once traditionally considered the heart of Los Angeles' African American community as 
job seekers settled in the area drawn by jobs in the manufacturing sector. It has since undergone 
dramatic demographic transformation over the last four decades. Roughly eighty percent African- 
American in 1970, South Los Angeles is now about two-thirds Latino. Immigrants moved into the 
neighborhood driven from their home countries by poor economic conditions and by civil wars as in the 
case of Central American refugees. 
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South Los Angeles has long faced significant economic distress due to several decades of industrial 
restructuring and urban disinvestment. Based on the HUD mapping tool, SLATE-Z has a poverty rate of 
over 40 percent which is more than twice that of Los Angeles County. Figure 1 below is a map of poverty 
rates by census tracts within SLATE-Z: 


Figure 1. Mop of Poverty in Proposed SLATE-Z 
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South Los Angeles is now facing issues of gentrification and displacement due to recent trends in urban 
reinvestment and redevelopment. With the success of redevelopment in the 1990s, real estate market 
pressures are pushing southward from the downtown neighborhood to the northern boundaries of 
South Los Angeles. The expansion plans of (our academic home) the University of Southern California 
have strained campus-community relations (Pastor et al. 2015). And public investments in the expansion 
of the region's light rail system that cross through the neighborhood is both bringing much-needed 
services but also directly and indirectly displacing families. 

Residents, who have been traditionally left behind during periods of economic growth and hit hardest by 
economic downturns, are now being pushed out by rising housing costs, low wages, and real estate 
market pressures—and this is a common trend in many of the nation's urban communities. The Promise 
Zone Initiative represents a timely and important designation for such communities. 

Housing and Employment Needs: Rent Burden and Working Poverty 

In this section, we suggest a new set of metrics that better define the housing and employment 
conditions of the nation's densest cities—rent burden and working poverty—and provide a brief 
discussion of the complex dimensions of the housing crisis. 
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Rent Burden 

The nation's largest cities are facing problems of high rents and low wages, lack of affordable housing, 
overcrowding, and homelessness. The Promise Zone guidelines for Round 2 determined housing need by 
vacancy rate, a measure that does not reflect the housing crisis facing urban centers, such as Los 
Angeles. Rent burden which is defined as spending more than 30 percent of household income on rent is 
a more accurate indicator of need for urban areas. 

For example, the Los Angeles-Long Beach-Anaheim metropolitan area has a vacancy rate of 4.7 percent; 
however, 59 percent of households are rent burdened, according to data from the 2014 American 
Community Survey (ACS) compiled by Jed Kolko of the University of California at Berkeley. In our 
analysis of the pooled 2009-2013 ACS data, 71 percent of households in SLATE-Z are rent-burdened. 
Figure 2 below is a map of the percent of rent-burdened units in SLATE-Z: 


Figure 2. Mop of Rent Burden in Proposed SLATE-Z 



Working Poverty 

High poverty is often due to high unemployment rates. Based on our analysis of 2009-2013 pooled ACS 
data, high-poverty cities of Detroit, Camden, and Cleveland have unemployment rates of 28 percent, 17 
percent, and 20 percent, respectively. In SLATE-Z, the overall unemployment rate is 14 percent. Yet what 
the unemployment rate does not capture is the high rate of underemployment, which is when workers 
are not employed full-time or are not adequately meeting their economic needs. 

Working poverty may more accurately reflect the economic conditions in high-need areas, especially in 
Latino and in immigrant communities. For example, in SLATE-Z, the percent of workers who still fall 
below the poverty line is 41 percent. Low-wage employment is a challenge that workers in many of the 
nation's largest cities face as rent, food, and transportation costs are on the rise. 
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Affordability 

According to a recent analysis by the California Housing Partnership Corporation (CHPC), renters in Los 
Angeles County must earn four times the state minimum wage in order to afford average rents (2015a). 
And according to the Southern California Association of Non-Profit Housing (SCANPH), renters in LA 
County must earn $34/hour (or $71,840/year) to afford the average rent in LA County, which is nearly 
$1,800 per month (2015). 

Looking at trends over time illustrates the severity of the growing gap between earnings and wage here 
in LA County—resulting in growing rent burden. As the following chart shows, while median rent has 
increased by over 30 percent, median wages have fallen by more than five percent. 


Changes in Median Rent and Median Income , 2000-2015, Los Angeles County 
Source: California Housing Partnership Corporation , August 2015 
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Source: US Census 2000 and Annual ACS Data 2005-2013. Median rents and incomes from 2001-2004 are 

estimated trends, as are 2014 and 2015. 

Moreover, Ray, Ong, and Jimenez (2014) found that since the 1970s in Los Angeles, rent burdens have 
not only expanded for low-income households, but have become a problem facing the middle class as 
well. While a third of U.S. middle-class renters face some sort of rent burden, the proportion jumps to 
half in Los Angeles. 

Housing Supply Deficit 

Underemployment and falling wages can mean that more and more households fall into the extremely 
low income (ELI) and very low income (VLI) categories. According to CHPC, as of 2013, LA County was 
home to nearly 700,000 ELI and VLI renter households. However, as the following chart shows, LA 
County has an alarming deficit of affordable homes for these households. Specifically, to meet 
affordable housing needs, LA County needs over half a million new affordable rental homes. 
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Extremely Low-Income and Very Low-Income Renter Households and Affordable Rental Homes , 2013, 

Los Angeles County 

Source: California Housing Partnership Corporation , August 2015 
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It is important to note that one critical reason for this lack of affordable housing is dwindling funding. 
Between the fiscal years 2008-2009 and 2013-2014, LA County lost 65 percent of its state and federal 
funding for affordable housing, going from about $721.8 million to about $255.2 million. In particular, as 
part of California's 2011 State Budget Act, the State dissolved its redevelopment agencies, eliminating a 
key source of local funding for affordable housing. In LA County alone, redevelopment provided nearly 
$274.8 million for affordable housing production in FY 2008-2009; by FY 2013-2014, that funding source 
was gone (California Housing Partnership Corporation 2015a). 


Overcrowding 

With the huge deficit in affordable housing, it makes sense that LA County faces extreme levels of 
overcrowding, defined as more than one person per room (all rooms, not just bedrooms) in a home. This 
is a problem because, as research shows, overcrowding can lead to physical and mental health problems 
and can have adverse impacts on educational achievement of children (Brennan 2011; Maqbool, 
Viveiros, and Ault 2015). 


Overcrowding is the opposite problem facing other U.S. regions, such as the Midwest, which struggle 
with high vacancy rates. Indeed, California leads the nation in renter overcrowding, and it is especially 
severe for low-income households (California Housing Partnership Corporation 2015b). As the following 
CHPC chart shows, California's low-income renters suffer from overcrowding at twice the rate as low- 
income renters nationally. 
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Renter Overcrowding by income, California and U.S. 
Source: California Housing Partnership Corporation, April 2015 
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Homelessness 

The lack of affordable housing does not just result in severe overcrowding, but alarming levels of 
homelessness in LA County. According to the 2015 Homeless Count conducted by the Los Angeles 
Homeless Services Authority (LAHSA), there are nearly 45,000 homeless individuals in LA County- 
representing a 15 percent growth in the county's homeless population since 2009. LAHSA's Service 
Planning Area 6—encompassing South Los Angeles—is home to over 7,500 homeless people, a large 
portion of whom suffer from chronic homelessness, mental illness, and domestic violence experience 
(Los Angeles Homeless Services Authority 2015). 

Conclusion 

The Promise Zone—and the very process of defining it—provides an opportunity to build a foundation 
for improved outcome. The coming together of key stakeholders to determine the boundaries, goals, 
and activities can become what we call a "diverse epistemic community." In our research on U.S. 
metropolitan regions that are doing well economically and doing so equitably, we have found a role for 
such communities -diverse groups of people who come together to solve a problem, develop trust 
through repeated interactions, and gain a common base of new knowledge to guide future action 
(Benner and Pastor 2012, 2015). 

It is this exact foundation that we have seen being built through the unprecedented effort in South Los 
Angeles to develop the South Los Angeles Transit Empowerment Zone (SLATE-Z), a proposed Promise 
Zone. And while South Los Angeles is a high-need, high-poverty community as shown in Figure 1, it is 
also a high-capacity community in terms of its diverse, civic leadership and history—which makes it a 
compelling case study and a story of great promise and resilience. 
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